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In our news columns we give the names of a few of the 
men who have formed a syndicate to buy up street railway 
franchises. We have word also that one of these men has 
secured valuable wharfage privileges at Halifax, where also 
we understand, the street car franchises are in the hands 
of this dangerous combination. We have long had the be- 
lief that the Standard Oil crowd, the Reading combine 
people and this street railway syndicate thoroughly under- 


stood each other. History never has recorded a combina- 
tion in private business of the proportions of this one. 


And still they come. The latest railroad consolidation 
as we go to press has been effected by the lease of the 
Connecticut River raitroad with all its branches by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad, thus giving 
the great Connecticut monopoly a through line from New 
York to Canada. The directors of the Connecticut River 


voted for the lease Tuesday, which was the first outsiders 


knew of the negotlations, and Tuesday midnight the New 
York and New Haven officials took possession. This was 
quick work, but none too quick for our liking, seeing that 
the faster consolidation goes on the sooner the country will 
be forced to adopt nationalism. 


Nationalism in Municipal Politics. 

We print elsewhere the platform on which the people’s 
party in Meriden, Conn., is running a spirited municipal 
campaign and will do what it can to elect officers December 
20. ‘The vigorous manner in which the new party in all 
parts of the country is taking hold of municipal as well as 
state and national polities is a cheering indication of the 
vitality of the movement and of the nationalistic principles 
which underlie it. We trust that by another year we shall 
have not only a party and a campaign in every state in the 
Union but in every town and city as well. Nationalism 
includes the whole field of municipal self-help, or muni- 
cipal socialism, as it is called, and we have indeed more 
immediate and practical recommendations to make as to 
municipal management than as to state affairs, as for 
example, public management of street railways, water 
works and lighting, a classified civil service, just terms for 
public employees, the abolition of the contract system, co- 
operation with the state plan for public management of the 
liquor business, ete., etc. Thousands of persons in every 
city would vote for a people’s party platform in city affairs 
who would as yet hesitate to cast in their lot with us in 
state or national elections. 

Let us from this time out work the municipal end of our 
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propaganda forall there is in it. Let us have not only two 
but three strings to our bow, strings national, state and 
municipal. 


A Sham Concession. 


It is announced with a flourish of trumpets that the 
fight here in Boston for a reduction of the price of gas is 
over, the. companies having met the public demand by a 
reduction to $1 per 1000 feet. This is utterly and prepos- 
terously false. ‘The companies have yielded nothing worth 
having and the fight is not over but only just begun. 
There has been nothing that could be called a general 
reduction in the price of gas. The companies promise to 
furnish gas at $1 a thousand for heating and power pur- 
poses, to be provided through separate meters. This only 
helps a few concerns, the use of gas in these ways not 
being general. In addition it is proposed to reduce the 
price for lighting purposes from its present figure of $1.30 
or thereabouts per 1000 feet to $1.20, and even this ex- 
tremely moderate reduction is to be for the benefit merely of 
consumers of $1000 worth a year, that is to say, to the big 
hotels and business houses only. That is all this loudly 
announced reduction amounts to, nothing at all for the 
householder and general consumer and only a sop to the 
hotel-keepers and big consumers, whom, however, it is 
hoped by this means to placate while the companies effect 
at’ this winter’s session of the Legislature a consolidation 
which will place the city at their mercy. The only solu- 
tion of this gas question will be city ownership of the 
plant, which will mean gas at away under $1 a thousand, 
Let the agitation for. city ownership be taken up and 
pushed more vigorously than ever. This last development 
has made it still more evident that it is the only way out. 


A Reform that ought to be Pushed. 


There is a direct inheritance tax on personal property in 
New York and under it Gould’s pile of $100,000,000, if it 
is that, will pay to the state $1,000,000.- This is nothing 
like what it ought to pay and would pay if the state 
had the proper sort of graduated inheritance tax. Such a 
tax system would exempt altogether small estates of say 
$10,000 or less and levy a rate on all large estates which 
would increase in proportion to the amouut of property. 
On such vast accumulations as Gould’s, which threaten the 
welfare of the community and the independence of the 
state, the rate should be at least fifty per cent. The in- 
heritance tax on Gould’s fortune that is to say, should have 
given the state $50,000,000 instead of a paltry $1,000,000. 

Nevertheless, inadequate as New York’s inheritance tax 
law is, it is in advance of most American states in levying 
any such tax at all. Even here in Massachusetts we have 
no inheritance tax except a very small one on collateral be- 


quests, and there was a strong effort in the last Legislature. 


to remove even this. Notonly should direct inheritances be 
taxed as well as collateral bequests but, if the object is to 
encourage the division of dangerously large estates the tax 
on direct inheritances should be, if there is any difference, 
heavier than that on collateral inheritances. 

One of the most serious defects of the Omaha platform 
and of the various reform declarations modelled on it, is the 
failure ‘to make prominent the demand for a progressive 


inheritance tax. The income tax, which the platform favors, 
while just and desirable, is a very petty instrumentality as 
compared with a proper inheritance tax, if the object is to 
check plutocracy and curtail the money power. 

The inheritance tax is morever infinitely easier to col‘ect 
than an income tax possibly can be made. A law would 
simply be necessary requiring all evidences of property 
which have passed from dead to living hands, to bear a 
stamp attesting that the requisite tax has been paid, on 
peril of confiscation of the property for neglect of the law. 
Under such a statute an inheritance tax would collect itself, 
so to speak. 

Timid reformers should bear in mind that there is noth- 
ing radical or “cranky” in the idea of a graduated succes- 
sion tax. It prevails in many foreign couutries and in 
some is very high. So conservative a paper as the New 
York Times, in commenting on the lack of any public be- 
quests in Gould’s will strongly advocates a direct succession 
tax as the only way society can get even with such fellows. 
Such a tax it says is “an expression of the universal belief 
that’ no man lives or dies to himself, and that the right of a 
man to do as he likes with his own has its limits. The 
public obligation recognized in the wills of public-spirited 
rich men may fairly be enforced against the estates of rich 
men not public spirited by using a share of such estates to 
lighten the common burdens.” 

The equally conservative Springfield Republican com- 
menting on the same text strongly urges such a tax in 
Massachusetts. ; 

Let us hear, not indeed less about an income tax, but 
more about the progressive inheritance tax, which of the 
two is by far the more promising as a reform instrumen- 
tality. 


Ownership is the Thing. 


Fifteen important railroads having connection with Chi- 
cago were accused of unjust discrimination in favor of large 
Chicago shippers, notably the Illinois Steel Company. The 
case came before the interstate commerce commission and 
sundry officials of these roads refused to answer questions 
propounded by commissions. The question came by due 
process of law before Judge Gresham. He decided last 
week that so much of the interstate commission act as 
authorizes or reqnires the court to use its power in aid of 
inquiries before the interstate commerce commission is un- 
constitutional and void. 

W. W. Hart, master appointed in the suit against the 
Reading combine, has handed in his report deciding that 
the lines owned by the Philadelphia and Reading and Le- 
high valley roads are not parallel and competing and that 
the lease of the Lehigh valley road by the Philadelphia and 
Reading road is not in violation of the Pennsylvania consti- 
tution. The same is true of the lease of the Jersey Central 
to the Port Reading railroad company. Tke coal leases are 
also sustained by the master. _ 

These two decisions may be good law. That they put 
two more strong rivets into the chains that bind the consum- 
ing public to the cars or victorious corporations goes with- 
out saying. The course of litigation under the laws that 
competition has dictated shows conclusively that the inter- 
state commerce commission gannot control the railways of 
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this country. The owner of a railroad system controls it. 
The people have a remedy, but it does not consist in 
appointing commissions to scratch the hide of this monster. 
Let the railroad system be bought by the government and 
trained to do the work of the people. 


Weaver, not Cleveland, Defeated. Harrison. 


The democracy did not defeat the republican party at 
the late presidential election. It was the people’s party 
which did it.. Weaver, not Cleveland, defeated Harrison. 
That is to say, if the people’s party had not been in the 
field, Harrison would have beaten Cleveland. If you do 
not believe this, examine the returns. You will find in 
addition to the five or six states which the people’s party 
wrested from the republicans, that in all the formerly 
republican states which the democrats carried, the people’s 
party polled a vote which, added to the republican vote, 
would have easily given them to the latter party. Now 
three out of four people’s party voters in the northern 
states are former republicans, men who in the lack of a 
third party ticket would presumably have voted the repub- 
lican in preference to the democratic ticket. The inference 
is that if the people’s party had not been in the field, 
Harrison would have carried every northern state west of 
the Mississippi, would ,have also held the lake basin and 
Ohio basin states including Indiana, and been elected. 


Another Credit Mobilier Scandal in Sight. 


The bill before Congress for the loan of a national 
credit of $100,000,000 to the Nicaragua canal company has 
in it all the elements of another credit mobilier scandal 
and is already developing a distinct odor. The Congress- 
man or able editor who, in the light of the experience of 
the government with its loans to the Union Pacific rail- 
road, can advocate this Nicaragua bill, has need to explain 
his motives very carefully. 

The proposition is simply that the national government 
shall take all the risk and pay the entire estimated cost of 
the canal by indorsing $100,000,000 of its bonds, and in 
return shall, if the canal proves a success, be saved from 
loss on its advance of credit. Under no circumstances can 
the national treasury make any profit out of the under- 
taking, although it takes all the chance of losing the entire 
$100,000,000 it endorses for, if the enterprise fails. 

The whole scheme on the part of the private capitalists 
who as stockliolders propose to take all the profit, if there 
is any, while the government is to shoulder ali the loss if 
there is any, is strictly developed on the idea embodied in 
the phrase, “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

While the government is only asked at present to endorse 


the bonds of the company to the extent of $100,000,000, it. 


must be an extremely verdant person who imagines that 
this is the extent of the plot against the nation’s pocket. 
The canal will not be built for $100,000,000. When that 
has been exhausted the company will demand another 
$100,000,000 on the familiar plea that unless more is spent, 
what has been invested will be wholly lost. 

There is another aspect of the matter. The object of 
this canal, so far as concerns the public interest of the 
United States, is cheaper freights between the Atlantic and 


Pacific coasts. There is a far cheaper, quicker and surer 
way to secure cheaper trans-continental freights — nation- 
alize the railroads. 

If we had government railroads run at cost, no canal 
would be needed, or would pay if dug. 


A League to Discourage the Taking of Christ’s Name in Vain. 


The Christian Union in an editorial review of “ God’s 
Fool,” in which the Dutch novelist, Martin Maarten satirizes 
the hypocrisy of the professed Christian civilization of the 
age, has these striking words : 

If we cannot have a perfect society, he seems to say, let us at least 
have an honest one; let us confess that we are not yet Christian. 
The constant use of the word Christian to characterize a civilization 
still full of barbarism is misleading and dlshonest ; when we cease 
to think of ourselves as Christian we shall have taken the first step 
towards becoming in fact what we now are only in name. The con- 
flict between Christianity and barbarism is still in full tide of 
battle ; there have been great and noble gains, but the fight is won 
only in name. The old barbarism of selfishness, lust, and cruelty 
lives on under new names. There are thousands of churches, but 
there are thousands of slums as well ; there are armies of professed 
Christians, but too many act as if there had never been a Christ, and 
as if the brotherhood of man and the spiritual unity of the race were 
myths. 

This is an admirable idea. If we cannot be Christians 
let us at least be honest enough not to call ourselves such. 
The real blasphemer of Christ, he who puts him to the 
most open shame, is not the profane swearer, but the man 
who, be he priest or layman, pretends to be a Christian 
while indifferent or inimical to every earnest effort to 
make the ethics of Christ the law of the social and indus- 
trial system. 

The New Nation will gladly co-operate with the Chris- 
tian Union in the organization of “A league to discourage 
the taking of Christ’s name in vain by persons falsely 
professing to be Christians.” 

We believe that the efforts of such a league, by awaken- 


‘ing people to the real teachings of Christ as to social duty, 


and the treason the church is committing in disregarding 
them, would do far more for real Christianity than a thou- 
sand Christian Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues and 
Brotherhoods of St. Andrew, excellent bodies as all these 
are. 
By the way, this book “God’s Fool,” which is published 
by Appleton, is well calculated to prepare the way for the 
nationalistic propaganda with persons who call them- 
selves Christians. 


The Attempt to Excuse Wealth as a “Trust from Society.” 


The various morals drawn from Gould’s career by the 
press and pulpit and public instructors generally, illustrate 
a state of development on the part of the community in 
which it has become sensible, as never before, of the evil 
consequences of the unequal distribution of wealth but as 
yet has reached no clear notion of what to do about it. 

One of the results of these floundering efforts to reconcile 
an obvious wrong with the moral sense of men, is the evo- 
lution of the idea that wealth is “a trust,” the possession 
of which may be justified if it be conscientiously admin- 
istered. 

Prof. Hadley of Yale college in a recent discourse which 
has attracted some attention, divided rich men into good 


and bad accordingly as they recognized that “money is a 
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trust from society and must be held as such.” Gould’s bad 
preeminence he argued had consisted in his entire failure 
to recognize any such trust relation. 

It would surely be enough to amuse even so miserable a 
ghost as Gould’s must be should he hear his ill-gotten pile 
described “as a trust from society.” «Who, indeed, would 
ever have trusted Gould with a cent? What he got was 
secured by outwitting, forestalling and defrauding, and 
every penny of it carried with it a curse from the loser. 
Would Prof. Hadley call a pickpocket’s pickings “a trust ?” 

But while Gould was rather more than usually iniquitous 
in his methods of acquiring wealth, there are no great for- 
tunes in this or any other country which were acquired 
on terms that ever so remotely justify their being inter- 
preted as “trusts from society.” Wealth, to carry with it 
the obligations of “a trust from society,” must have been 
bestowed voluntarily by society or at least some of its 
members, but what rich man among us has obtained his 
riches by voluntary contributions? Even when he does 
not owe it like Gould, to openly illegal methods, he has 
won 1t under the competitive system, by a bitter struggle 
with others. 

Certainly the valuables he has wrested from his compet- 
itors cannot be regarded as a “trust” from them unless an 
Indian is to regard the scalps he takes as “trusts” for his 
victims, and as for “ society” she is not a party in the case 
at-all, except by her criminal responsibily in permitting such 
a brutal struggle to go on. If “society” is entitled to any 
part of the gains it can only be as an accomplice in tolerating 
the methods by which it was acquired. 

But while it is easy enough to show the absurd muddle 
of bad logic and worse ethics underlying the “trust” 
theory of wealth, it is nevertheless, as we have said, a sug- 
gestive and even hopeful indication of the state of mind 
which the public has reached on the social question. Be- 
ginning to be convinced of the wrong and brutality under- 
lying the whole wealth-getting system and touching all its 
results, and at the same time not yet prepared to put an 
end to it altogether, society seeks to find. some sort of com- 
promise with ethics by which to justify its continued exis- 
tence. 

The effort is in vain, no such compromise will in the end 
be found possible. 


MEETINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Henry R. Legate spoke on Nationalism and the people’s 
party at Whitman Thursday evening, at Middleboro on 
Friday, and he will speak at Carver this evening. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP WILL COME. 
The Progressive Age (Minneapolis): The growth of 


opinion in this country in favor of government ownership - 
of the railways, the telegraph and, telephone systems, and 


in favor of municipal ownership of all municipal monop- 
olies, is simply remarkable. That the complete ownership 
and operation of all our great public and national monop- 
olies will soon become a fact, there seems to be no reason- 
able doubt. The time was, in this country, when it was 
thought to be impossible for the government to manage the 
postal service. That day has gone by. Today many good 
meaning people think the. government could not manage 
the railroads, the telegraph and the telephone. The day 
will soon come when this possibility will come. ‘There is 
no other way to settle the railroad question. 


BIBLE OF THE RACE. 


Sluwly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

The Boston Herald is keeping a sharp eye npon the pro- 
gress of socialistic and nationalistic reform in Europe. We 
quote here from two recent editorials upon this subject : 

A short time ago, in speaking of the London county coun- 
cil, we said that it was a body which was likely to attract 
world-wide attention because of its attempt to legislate upon 
advanced social lines. Illustrations of attempts of this kind 
are occurring at almost every session of that body, and are 
interesting and instructive as symptoms of the change in 
which our own municipal and state governments are likely 
sooner or later to participate. 

At a recent session the council voted to ask permission of 
Parliament to purchase the Albert palace, a great building 
named in honor of the late prince consort, as a place-of rec- 
reation for the people. 

Another characteristic piece of legislation was a recom- 
mendation that Parliament should be petitioned to give to 
the council the right to grant compensation, either by 
annuity or otherwise, to the men who may be injured and 
to the families of those who may be killed while working, 
under compressed air, in the working, under compressed air, 
in the construction of Blackwell tunnel, a tunnel to be built 
under the Thames river. Similar risks had to be assumed 
in the construction of the suspension bridge over Kast river, 
between New York city and Brooklyn, and yet in that case 
those who suffered injury to person or the families of those 
who lost their lives had, we believe, to sustain their suffer- 
ings without compensation of any kind. 

Still another piece of county council legislation is the 
decision, opvosed, however, by a minority, that a minimum 
should be established of so much per hour in the pay given 
to certain classes of publie employees, and that the hours 
of daily service should be restricted, for a part of the year, 
at least, to eight hours per diem. As this change was said 
to materially increase the pay and the benefits received by 
those in the public service over those doing work of a some- 
what similar kind in private employment, it was held to be 
unfair and prejuditial to the interests of the taxpayers; but 
the protests of the minority of the council were unavail- 
ing, and the change referred to was adopted. 

At a large gathering recently held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing public questions, one of the leading conservative 
statesmen of England said: “The questions now before the 
country are not political but social questions.” We think 
there is a force in this statement that comparatively few 
people on this side of the Atlantic realize, largely for the 
reason that in all that relates to social development, in the 
sense that that term is ordinarily employed, we are dis- 
tinctly in the rear. Take England at the present time. 
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The country is honeycombed with centers of social evolu- 
tion. The great cities are making advances in the direction 
of social reorganization, such as the ownership by the mu- 
nicipality of means of light, heat and transportation that in 
the United States would be looked upon ‘as wildly and ex- 
cessively radical. In fact, we can hardly be said to have 
begun upon undertakings in the form of municipal control 
that have been for years past in operation in the towns and 
cities of the United Kingdom. 

The most prominent subject for discussion in Great 
Britain is the evidence addrced and suggestions brought 
out by the imperial labor commission now holding its 
sessions under the chairmanship of the duke of Devonshire. 
While it is true that this commission is hardly likely to 
formulate plans of social and industrial change that will be 
accepted and acted upon by Parliament, it has offered 
opportunities for the advocacy and explanation of various 
methods of industrial reform, and has given to those 
opposed to these opportunity to bring out their weaknesses 
by means of cross-examination. The discussion over the 
eight-hour law, that is, the eight-hour law te be adopted as 
a compulsory maximum period of work by parliamentary 
authority, has been carried to an extent in England which 
has no counterpart in the labor agitations of this country. 

If one crosses the channel into France the same problem 
of social development is found to be the most prominent 
question before the country. The recent overthrow of the 
Loubet ministry was due mainly to dissatisfaction with the 
government policy concerning questions of social evolution. 
There is in France what is termed Christian socialism, of 
which Comte de Mun is the parliamentary exponent, and 
socialism pure and simple is professed to a greater or less 
degree by a very large number of periodicals. In the 
Chamber of Deputies the late ministry found itself opposed 
by a combination formed between these two influences, 
which have a good deal in common, except that the former 
hopes for the social reformation of society brought about 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholic church, while 
the latter look upon all religious dogmas with not a little 
suspicion and contempt. Rut even M. Loubet in his par- 
liamentary addresses admitted that social evolution must 
go on at a rapid rate in the near future. 

In Germany the socialist party, although it does not 
possess so considerable a parliamentary representation as 
some of the other parties, throws in the national elections 
a larger numerical vote than any one of them. Its parlia- 
mentary representation is kept down by the fact that in 
the large German cities it has an enormous concentrated 
strength, a part of which it could well afford to spare if it 
-could be transferred to the country districts, where it 
would tell more effectively in determining the choice of 
deputies to the Reichstag. At the recent socialist con- 
vention or congress it was decided that the time had come 
to enter upon the work of educating the dwellers in the 
country districts so that the socialist ideas might be 
accepted there with the warmth and enthusiasm that had 
been shown in the great centres of population. 


Edward Murray read a paper before the First Nationalist 
club of Philadelphia on the 2d, elaborating a scheme for a 
cooperative daily newspaper. The club discussed the 
matter at a subsequent meeting. 


FROM ALL EQUALLY, TO ALL EQUALLY. 


An Open Letter from Sylvester Baxter to Mrs. Annie Besant. 


Mrs. Besant’s interview on theosophy and socialism, 
which was the subject of az editorial in last week’s New 
Nation, has attracted the attention of Sylvester Baxter, 
who writes the Englishwoman the open letter printed 
below : 


DEAR MADAM: 


With the impression made by your masterly presentation 
of socialism in your Tremont Temple lecture over a year 
ago still fresh in my mind, and reinforced by the reading 
of your admirable contribution to the volume of Fabian 
Essays entitled “Industry under Socialism,” it is with a 
feeling of surprise, mingled with the most sincere regret, 
one reads of your practical abandonment of a field in which 
you were doing one of the noblest of works for a sphere of 
activity where, though still working most devotedly and 
earnestly, your influence cannot be exerted upon more than 
a handful of your fellow-beings. Your power for good in 
the world is thereby diminished. 

I’am led to these remarks by reading an interview with 
you reprinted in the Boston Herald from the London 
Chronicle, the subject being “Theosophy,” as you under- 
stand it, and in the course of which occurs the following 
passage. 

‘¢ And what would be the effect upon the organization of society 
if the principles of theosophy should be generally accepted and 
followed? ”’ 

“Chiefly the disappearance of extreme wealth and extreme poverty, 
as being both equally antagonistic to brotherhood. And the great 
development of the social couscience. All ability would be used for 
the common good instead of for the advantage of the individual.” 

“But this is just the familiar ideal of socialism, based on new 
traditional metaphysics? ”’ 

‘*No; and I remember Mme. Blavatsky’s reply to,a similar re- 
mark. She said: ‘It is the socialism that gives, but not the social- 
ism that takes.’ Ours is a socialism of love, in which everything is 
given, but no attempt made to deprive others of what they have. 
Theosophy differs from socialism, in that it is an attempt to bring 
about by mental effort those reforms which the latter seeks to 
impose by external legislation, which, leaving men themselves un- 
changed, would sooner or later bring all the old evils back again. 
You cannot make a brotherhood without brothers — that is the rock 
ou which theosophy splits off from socialism. I was led to theos- 
ophy by despair of the materials on which I had been trying to 
work. I believe that municipal collectivism would be beset in time 
with all the old bad things of an individualist society.” 

The remark, “It is the socialism that gives, but not the 
the socialism that takes,” is a plausible sounding phrase, 
but like many other taking expressions, its sophistry be- 
comes apparent upon analysis. True socialism, the social- 
ism by which I have known you, like true love, both gives 
and takes. “From all equally, to all equally,” is its motto. 
Both would become selfishness were either phase of its 
reciprocal activity not exerted. I may misunderstand 
your position, and I earnestly hope that I. do, but without 
entering into any discussion of the merits of the doctrine 
whose cause you are now pleading, it seems to me that the 
lines upon which you are now working, judging by the 
words that follow, are based upon the same old individual- 
istic ideas whose fallacies you once so effectively exposed, 
the notion that efforts for reform must be confined to the 
individual, without regard to the society of which the 
individual forms a part. Is not this like an attempt to 
cleanse a mass of material that forms the bed of a foul 
stream, by taking the pebbles oné by one out of the water, 
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and then throwing them back for the same filthy water to 
flow over them again?. It is about as hopeful to attempt 
to reform the world upon the line of working upon the 
individual, as the outcome of such efforts would be. Time 
and time again has it been demonstrated that society has 
been improved by the restraints imposed upon evil-disposed 
individuals through what you term “external legislation,” 
which has prevented men from harming their fellows, and 
therefore given freer play to the better tendencies of human- 
ity and higher aspirations of individuals. 

You say: “You cannot make a brotherhood without 
brothers.” Equally true is it that you cannot have bro- 
thers without a brotherhood ; indeed, the conditions of 
fraternity must exist before men can be brothers in spirit 
and in truth. Before men can receive the light, they must 
be fitted therefor by living in the sunshine. Your attempt 
to effect a reform solely through mental effort must neces- 
sarily be shattered upon the rock of social unfitness of the 
world to receive the light of truth. The attainment of the 
ideal of human brotherhood, thereby bringing to all 
men a realizing sense of the unity of all things, of the 
solidarity of the universe, is something that I likewise 
look forward to, and it was through that faith that I 
became a nationalist. For I saw plainly, as I hope you 
may also be led to see, that.it was hopeless to look for the 
coming of anything like human brotherhood upon earth, 
while social conditions remained such as to forbid men 
from being brothers to each other; that compelled men to 
lie and cheat and steal, and to look for their fortune in 
misfortune to their fellows. The more fraternal the con- 
stitntion and organization of the state becomes, the more 
kindly will men regard each other, and the nearer will be 
the approach to your spiritual ideal; which is mine also. 


S. B. 


THE ECONOMIC AGNOSTIC AND THE NATION- 
ALIST. 


[‘‘ Populus’’ in the True Nationalist, New York.] 

By the use of the term “Economic Agnostic” we refer 
to that class of individuals who have no positive convic- 
tions, no well-defined theories as to the industrial regen- 
eration of society. A more vulgar representation of this 
class may be found in the persons who might be called the 
“Economic Disputants ” —those who never give a serious 
thought to any radical reform measure, and when one is 
proposed, are found ever ready to object to it. 

The first mentioned command a certain amount of sym- 
pathy, but the latter deserve nothing but rebuke for their 
indifference and chronic indisposition to study the simplest 
industrial problems of their times; but, of course, they are 
“not responsible” for their native disclination and load 
upon their ncestry the blame that rightly belongs to them. 

The economic agnostic-is, however, a more hopeful case. 
Living, as he is, in a state of mental struggle and doubt, 
there is the greater probability that he will eventually 
evolve some theory in his own mind which, even though it 
may not be helpful to the cause of industrial reform, 
nevertheless proves the ability of developing his own 
thought to some conclusion. 

The nationalist is but a more highly developed expression 
of that class of thinkers who exist in an embryonic state 


in the persons of the agnostics, and a large number of ad- 
herents of the nationalist school are those who have passed 
through the ordeal of a period of mental transition: they 
know the throes of agony which attend the change from 
the old world of conservative and orthodox economics to 
the new. They have formulated for themselves a. positive 
theory of industrial reconstruction, and yet it may be 
parenthetically stated that while firmly convinced of the 
efficacy of their remedy for our industrial wrongs, they are 
not dogmatic, nor do they arbitrarily impose their tenets 
upon others whose different opinions are no less entitled 
to respect than their own. 

The economic agnostic is tossed about upon an open sea 
with no port in sight and no helm to guide him, but with 
all his doubts he cannot doubt that he does doubt; he 
knows that he does not know, and these things are the 
very beginnings of knowledge. A frank statement of the 
symptoms of his case must entitle him to the most gener- 
ous consideration on the part of the social physician. 

The certitude of the nationalist is based upon the fact 
that the fundamental principles which underlie his plan 
for a new order of things are already lifted above the 
realm of speculative thought; the policy of complete 
national control of the industrial life of the people, is not 
offered from an experimental standpoint, because the ex- 
tension of the public functions to certain departments of 
industrial affairs has produced results which remove be- 
yond the pale of doubt the statement that a more universal 
application of the principle of public control would prove 
highly beneficial to the people. ; 

‘The agnostic in economics as in religion may be the 
victim of mental instability, unable to possess an opinion 
with any degree of tenacity, shaken by every voice of con- 
tradiction, or he may be incapable, for the time being, of 
forming any opinion at all. 

The duty of the nationalist then is twofold: it is de- 
manded of him not only that he should be zealous: to 
introduce his ideas into the practical life of the people, 
but that he have the ability also of imparting the knowl- 
edge that he possesses. The more rapid progress of 
reform movements has often been retarded by the in- 
capability of their representatives of instructing the masses. 
The incertitude of the agnostic and the indifference of the 
unthinking alike call for the exercise of this faculty of 
teaching. 

While as nationalists we bélieve that we have become 
possessed of theories which are in the very air itself and 
that will eventually be accepted by the world at large as 
the only rational and permanent solution of the industrial 
problems which are presented to us, yet we would be free 
from the sin of dogmatism which has menaced the intel- 
lectual liberty of the past. We can afford to wait both for 


| the evolution of the agnostic and the conversion of our 


opponents, knowing that we have espoused a cause which 
will not cease to make its demands upon men until they 
are finally satisfied. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


We make room for a few passages from the article of 
T. V. Powderly on the above subject, which appears in the 
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current Arena. It is well worth reading. 

“The interstate commerce law is a half-way measure ; it 
but lances the sore where amputation is necessary ; in- 
tended to control, it is itself controlled, and the summing 
up of a railroad manager before the interstate commerce 
commission clearly demonstrates the utter worthlessness of 
that institution: ‘Rates are absolutely demoralized, and 
neither shippers, passengers, railways, or the public in 
general make anything by this state of affairs. Take 
passenger rates, for instance; they are very low, but who 
benefits by the reduction? No one but the scalpers. In 
freight matters the case is just the same. Certain shippers 
are allowed heavy rebates, while others are made to pay 
full rates. The management is dishonest on all 
sides, and there is not a road in the country that can be 
accused of living up to the interstate law.’ 

“Governmental control of railroads has not succeeded 
and never will succeed. So long as it is in the power of a 
board of directors to increase stocks (all water), issue 
bonds and give rebates in secret, the people will have to 
pay for all the water and the interest on the bonds. Favors 
are shown to trusts and combines ; the trusts and combines 
are made up of the directors and stockholders of the rail- 
roads ; they secretly allow rebates to their favorites, such 
institutions as have railroad directors on the roll of stock- 
holders having an undoubted advantage over their com- 
petitors. No system of governmental control can reach 
the offenders. Public control is inconsistent with the idea 
of private ownership, and private ownership of public 
institutions is not consistent with well-founded principles 
of public policy and welfare. Public control without 
public ownership is an impossibility. What the govern- 
ment has a right to control it has a right to own and 
operate. Ownership must precede control, and the ques- 
tion must be solved in avery short time, or those who own 
the railroads will own the government, Daniel Webster, 
in speaking of the accumulation of wealth and special 
legislation, said: ‘The freest: government cannot long en- 
dure where the tendency of the law is to create a rapid 
accumulation of property in the hands of the few, and to 
render the masses of the people poor and dependent.’ 

“That the tendency of the times, as well as the law, is 
toward the still more rapid accumulation of the vast. rail_ 
road interests, in the hands of the few, is evidenced in the 
statements of the most experienced of railroad managers 
themselves. Mr. McLeod, president of the Reading road, 
in his testimony before the committee of the New York 
legislature, admitted that the competition of the roads that 
were not consolidated with the Reading was the only thing 
that could prevent the combine from advancing the pricé of 
coal to such figures as its managers saw fit to name. He 
also emphatically stated that freight rates had in no way 
been regulated or interfered with by the interstate com- 
merce commission, and that the logical consequences would 
be that if all the roads in the country were under the 
practical management of one corporation, the public would 
correspondingly be benefited. C. P. Huntington recently 
expressed the opinion that all roads in the United States 
should be under the management of one syndicate having 
absalute control, With such governmentrl control as we 
have had, there is nothing, except the will of the railway 


directors, to prevent the consolidation of all railroad inter- 
ests under one management. Constitutions and laws do 
not stay the march of the railroad magnate toward con- 
solidation. Webster’s prediction is being verified. Com- 
petent railroad authorities who have taken the pains to 
make estimates give the following items of expenditure by 
the railroads: Annual distribution of passes, 30 million 
dollars ; annual political corruption fund, 30 million dol- 
lars; secret rebates to directors interested in trusts, etc., 
50 million dollars; total, 110 million dollars. 

On these three items alone, under public ownership, a 
saving of 110 millions of dollars would enable the govern- 
ment to reduce taxes; but if we remain inactive until the 
managers of the railroads effect the combination, hinted at 
by Messrs. McLeod and Huntington, that vast sum will in 
future go in a direct stream through the fingers of one 
hand instead of filtering through many hands. There will 
be less chance of detection; and with the savings sure to 
follow such a combination of railroads, the corruption fund 
will be enormously increased. That 30 million dollars are 
annually expended as-a political corruption fund, is ad- 
mitted by practical railroad men. The principal objection 
to government ownership of railroads is that the railroads 
would be coriverted, through their employees, into vast 
political machines, and that the party in power could never 
be dislodged. Under a government economically admin- 
istered it is possible to know what expenditures are and 
for what purposes the money is appropriated. The ques- 
tioning mind of the people is being quickened each day. 
They would be sure to follow up each dollar, and an item 
of 80 million dollars would not escape detection if used to 
debauch the people. But no power of the people can trace 
the path of the corruption fund which now finds its way 
from railway offices into the pockets of office holders and 
seekers of all parties. It was possible for the people to 
shake the hold of the office holders in 1874, after the re- 
publican party had a lease of power extending through 24 
years. It was possible for the people to again break the 
grasp of the office holders in 1888. The people are liable 
at any time to dethrone the party in power, but it is always 
to the interest of the railroads to sustain aad own the party 
in power. 

“Prominent men of both parties are today interested in 
the supremacy of the railroad, and the employee who has 
the temerity to refuse to vote as his employer dictates is 
instantly discharged. With the railroads under govern- 
ment ownership, the party in power would not dare to 
discharge men as they are discharged today for voting as 
they please. Under a proper and honest system of<civil 
service the employment of the railway worker would be 
more secure than it is. No one complains of the service- 
rendered by the post-office department, and we hear but 
little complaint of the dismissal of employees for exercising 
the right to vote independent of party dictation. The 
Australian or secret ballot law will soon prevail in all the 
states, and it will then be impossible to know how the 
citizen votes. The power today is vested in the railroad, 
and our railway employees vote accordingly in many 
places.. Whether democrat or republican is elected the 
railroad expects to buy him up for its uses before the end 
of his term; but vest the title to the railroad in the 
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government, and this incentive t» corruption is removed. 
The enormous sum of money annually expended by the 
railroads to fee their lawyers would be saved if the govern- 
ments owned the roads; the interminable lawsuits, in 
which the railroad official always feels that his road must 
win, would cease to lumber the court records. Life would 
be held to be more sacred than now, and the great differ- 
ence between the number killed and wounded in the United 
States, and countries where the railroads are under govern- 
ment control or ownership, would not be so great. Strikes 
would be at an end under government ownership}; for the 
employees, in common with other citizens, would be the 
employers then, and it would be to their interest to see 
that the management of railroads was as nearly perfect as 
possible. Being managed for the public good instead of 
for private gain, it would be in the interest of good govern- 
ment to establish the eight-hour work day, wherever prac- 
ticable, on railroads. The employment of more men 
(steady. employment at that), a better service, and 4 
reduction of the dangers of railroad travel to the minimum 
would follow government ownership. ‘The cry of paternal 
government does not frighten the advocate of government 
ownership, for he well knows that paternalism has been 
the mainstay of the railroads in the past. What we re- 
quire is not a paternal, but a fraternal government, in 
which the masses and not the classes will be the bene- 
ficiaries. Those who advocate government ownership are 
also believers in submitting all laws to the people for 
adoption, With the adoption of the initiative and referen- 
dum in the United States, the most perfect type of de- 
mocracy will be established, and the people can be trusted 
to sustain the party in power when right, and dethrone it 
when wrong.” 


PHILANTHROPY AND MORALITY. 


[Father O. S. Huntington, in the International Journal of Ethics for 
October. ] 

One corollary to the position taken can be stated at once, 
It is this, that when a fundamental social injustice has 
come to be known and recognized, any efforts towards cor- 
recting special evils that are not contributive to the move- 
ment against the underlying wrong tend to become nuga- 
tory and abortive. If that principle were to be generally 
accepted, a guage would be furnished by which we could in 
some measure test the worth of any philanthropic move- 
ment in the direction of social reform and social progress, 
for all progress is on one side reform, since all progress is 


a passing out from a lower state of being, that, as the time 


for the higher state arrives, becomes not merely imperfect, 
but evil. . 

One of whe nor patent facts is, that the charities of the 
rich are an insurance which they pay for the security of 
their possessions and the continuance of their gains. Of 
late years the premium has risen somewhat, but the policy 
is still good.. I do not mean to say that many people 
actually sit down to figure the thing out; but there is a 
sense of added security for wealthy people, “a soothing of 
their conscience and a calming of their fears,” in knowing, 
or having treason to believe, that the poor are not quite 
starving. In the Middle Ages, red-handed barons gave 


away large moneys to the poor out of their ill-gotten stores, 
in order to relieve their anticipations of reprisals made 
upon them in the rext world; to-day, men do very much 
the same thing in view of possible reprisals in this. That 
is not in accordance with a very high morality : it is a con- 
temptible combination of cowardice and greed. But worse 
Still is the assistance to wilful ignorance and self-deception 
that alms-giving furnishes to the rich. This temptation to 
juggle with one’s conscience is not, of course, confined to 
the rich; but it attacks. them in particularly subtle and 
alluring forms. There is so much at stake in the case of 
one possessed of a great deal of money, and the position in 
the world that that assures; to be brought to acknowledge 
that one’s wealth is the result of injustice, even if it were 
not one’s own, would lead to such frightful consequences ; 
to confess that one is living on goods stolen from the very 
poor that it is so pleasant to patrouize, would be so horribly 
humiliating; and to think of surrendering one’s property 
would entail such social obloquy and involve the loss of so 
much social esteem, —that we cannot be surprised that 
people of this class instinctively close their minds to any 
argument that might lead to such painful conclusions. 
This is a sufficient explanation of the way in which men 
and women in the higher classes cling to some exploded 
theory like that of Malthus, and repeat some mere sophism 
that an unbiassed mind would dismiss at first sight. 
Hardly a week passes that we do not hear some feebly 
stirring conscience, vaguely uncomfortable at foolish and 
wasteful luxury, lull itself to sleep again by repeating the 
well-worn formula, “Oh, well, it gives the poor work and 
keeps them from starving.” If sarcasm is ever allowable, 
it certainly is in meeting. such mere salvings of conscience 
as this. It would seem to be one of the occasions to which 
the Scripture refers when it says, “Answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly.” The following lines may not be familiar 
to you. They seem opposite: 

Now, Dives daily feasted and was gorgeously arrayed — - 

Not at all because he liked it, but because ’twas good for trade : 
That the people might have calico he clothed himself in silk, 

And surfeited himself on cream that they might have skimmed milk. 
He fed five hundred servants that the poor might not lack bread, 
And had his vessels made of gold that they might have more lead; 


And e’en to show his sympathy with the deserving poor, 
He did no useful work himself, that they might do the more, 


Now, if this temptation to lend one’s self to a pleasant 
delusion exists in some special degree among the rich, it 


|} would seem a duty to avoid anything that might add 


strength to the temptation. But this is just what the 
philanthropy of our present state of things does. It 
enables wealthy men or women, without stinting them- 
selves of a single thing that ministers to their comfort or 
enjoyment, to smother, under a host of benefactions and 
charities, the voice of conscience calling them to accept 
some unwelcome truth. Worse than this, these very 
charities draw forth a chorus of flattery and adulation, 
until the person is fairly bespattered with praise. The 
owner of fifty million dollars, who has not sufficient imag- 
ination to use more than a tenth of his income on all the 
gratifications he could fancy, gives fifty thousand dollars 
to a philanthropic effort. This for some of us would be 
about fifty-cents; but for this deed of noble self-denial the 
man is lauded to "the skies, and accorded the freedom of the 
city. It is very hard not to believe that what everybody 
says is true, especially when it is something that eases your 
conscience and makes you think yourself a remarkably fine 
man. This we reckon as another way in which modern 


‘philanthropy does not contribute to morality. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


THE #ECORD OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 


A Popular Vote of] over a Million. 
gress Increased. The Situation in the Various States. 
and Comment. 


The Delegation in Con- 
Note 


While the official returns are not all in, itis not difficult 
to arrive at an approximate result of the November elec- 
tions, so far as the people’s party is concerned. 


Gen. Weaver’s popular vote was over 1,000,000. He not 
only had the honor of being the first third party candidate 
who has entered the electoral college for 30 years, but he is 
the only leader who has made any impression upon the 
vote of the solid democratic South since the war. The 
people’s party vote in the South is as follows, the vote in 
two or three of the states being estimated : 


Alabama . 85,128 
Arkansas . 11,831 
Florida 4,845 
Georgia 41,731 
Kentucky . 23,503 
Louisiana 26,000 
Maryland * 2,000 
Mississippi 10,250 
Missouri . 41,193 
North Carolina 45,000 
South Carolina 4,000 
Tennessee 28,000 
Texas 96,830 
Virginia 12,274 
West Virginia . 4,000 

Total . 435.585 


We think that this vote of nearly half a million in the 
southern states, composed as it is of white voters mainly 
from the rural districts, is the most sensational outcome of 
this sensational campaign. It is not true that the new 
party is limited to the West and Northwest. Taking the 
19 western states where the new party is the strongest, we 
find the popular vote for Weaver: 


Kansas - 162,800 
Nebraska . 83,780 
Colorado . 52,984 
Oregon 32,000 
Minnesota : Ae 29,596 
Michigan . - 22,000 
California : . , 25,226 
South Dakota . 25,000 
Indiana 22,198 
Iowa ; 20,616 
North Dakota . 17,650 
Illinois 22,207 
Washington . Q > 19,224 
Ohio aS “ ange Mit : 5 . . 14,548 
[icine nisi Mant ey, li Di eal eas cage NC 


Montana . 8,000 
Wyoming 8.800 
Nevada 8,000 
Wisconsin 9,852 

Total . 594,601 


When one considers that the above states comprise the 
ecngested area where the standard of political revolt was 
first raised against both of the old parties, it must be ad- 
mitted that the South did nobly in pushing the West so 
closely on the popular vote for Weaver. 


As to the East, the returns do not cut so much of a figure ; 
but those acquainted with the almost invincible quality 
of conservative opinion in old communities will understand 
that even the vote obtained shows that the populist ad- 
vocates did an immense amount of work. ‘The Weaver 
vote in Massachusetts was 3,210. Permit us to add that 
here in Massachusetts the populists do not know that the 
campaign is over. The winter has been dedicated to cam- 
paign work, and when the electors are again asked to line 


up, the people’s party contingent will make a fine showing. 


The Weaver vote in the Eastern and Middle states was 
Pennsylvania 8,714, New York 16,000, New Jersey 910, 
Massachusetts 3,210, Maine 2,045, Vermont 43, Connecticut 
773, Rhode Island 227, New Hampshire 400. 


It will be thus seen that on the presidential ticket the 
new party polled 1,061,448. 


The ‘strength of the populists in the electoral college will 
be 21 at least, viz., Kansas 9, Colorado 4, Nevada 3, Idaho 
3, North Dakota 1, Oregon 1. Owing to an error in spel- 
ling the name of one candidate in Kansas it is possible that 
the republicans will have one of the 10 electors from that 
state. Chairman Breidenthal of the populist committee is 
to carry the case into the courts and the general opinion is 
that the action of the canvassing board will be reversed. 
The feeling over the matter is best shown by the following 
letter from a prominent republican, C. G. Foster, United 
States District Judge : 

Hon. L. U. Humphrey, — Dear Governor: I have been 
standing up for Kansas to the best of, my ability, but when 
it comes to stealing members of the Legislature and presi- 
dential electors from a political opponent, you must excuse 
me if I sit down. 

C. G. Foster. 

South Dakota would have elected three Weaver electors 
had not the returning board of Emmons county thrown out 
a precinct where only three republican ballots were cast. 
So far as one can judge at this distance the act of the re- 
turning board was discreditable. 


The populists will probably have five United States Sen- 


.ators in the 53d Congress——2 from Kansas, 1 from 


Nevada, 1 from Nebraska, 1 from South Dakota. The 
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House will have at least 12 new party members, — 5 from 
Kansas, 2. from Colorado, 1 from Nevada, 1 from Minne- 
sota, 2 from Nebraska, 1 from California. It will be found 
when the new congress meets that many members elected 
as democrats are really believers in the Omaha platform. 
The South Carolina democratic machine for instance, saved 
the state for Cleveland by giving the Farmers’ Alliance five 
Congressmen. 


The situation in various states where contested situations 
are the order of the day will be considered next week. 


It appears by later returns that Miss Knowles was not 
elected attorney general of Montana. 


People’s Party Returns from Lynn. 


At the municipal election in Lynn, Mass., on Tuesday, 
W. P. Conway, the people’s party candidate for mayor re- 
ceived 567 votes; our candidates for aldermen received the 
following votes: Austin, 768; Brock, 745; Brooking, 683; 
Clements, 817; Lamphear, 1363; Paul, 745; Steingardt, 
558; Thompson, 5384; Wallace, 690. The vote for common 
council: G. M. Pulsifer, 53; W. F. Warren, 40; James A. 
Elliott, 170; George A. Hunt, 165; John Tangey, 124; 
G. A. Caldwell, 227; John :H. Clark, 206; Jesse S. For- 
bush, 173; Martin L. Hart, 142; T. R. Webber,155; C. W. 
Ames, 252; W.D. Huntington, 169; L. P. Jackson, 169; 
D. N. Kelly, 192; Fred B. Lamont, 135; G. B. Grant, 934; 
8S. C. Hutchinson, 297; E. A. Johnson, 258; James L. 
Lewis, 213; L. B. Taylor. For school committee at large : 
Broderick, 1205; Cary, 1383; Lummus, 1484 ; Hood, 697. 
Though none of our candidates were elected they made a 
good showing, and all members of the people’s party are 
gratified at the result. 


A Trans-Atlantic Opinion. 


‘The London Chronicle speaking of the Omaha conven- 
tion and the rise of the people’s party, says: “Such is the 
program of the growing industrial element. There is 
nothing revolutionary in it, and, excepting the demand for 
free silver, there is no quackery init. It is the sober and 
righteous demand of a republic in name to be converted 
into a republic in fact. But neither of the two great 
parties can respond to these claims. It looks as if America 
was gradually drifting into a condition parallel to that ex. 
isting at the time the free soil party was formed, and as if 
all the brightest and most promising in American life was 
about to slowly form a party of real reform. Cleveland 
has a great opportunity. Will he embrace it ge 

The Press on Winn’s Election as Mayor of Malden. 


Boston Globe: The people’s party have gained a standing 
in the Commonwealth, as seen in the election of Maj. Winn, 
_late candidate for governor, on their ticket, to be mayor of 
Malden. A mayor’s chair secured is worth more than a 
governor’s in the mind. It is true that populist ideas are 
not to be carried out in Malden city government, neverthe- 
less Mayor Winn is a populist, and thousands who have no 


sympathy whatever with Bellamyism will congratulate him 
ou his triumph. 


Boston Herald: Maj. Winn seems to run better as a 
municipal reform candidate for mayor than le did as a 


populite candidate for governor. 
adhesion to the absurdities of the populite platform, Maj. 
Winn is regarded by those who know him as an honest and 


Notwithstanding his 


level-headed man who means to do right. He will have a © 


good chance to demonstrate this estimate of him as mayor 
of Malden. 


Malden Evening Mail: Our new mayor should, and 
doubtless will, proceed cautiously, for he is a just man. 
The responsibility placed upon him by his fellow citizens 
is great; there are those who will watch to take advantage 
of any mistakes he may make, and he will need to proceed 
with caution. We have abundant faith that he will not 
disappoint his supporters, and that he will fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the people of Malden. 


A SOUND MUNICIPAL PLATFORM. 


The people’s party of Meriden, Ct., has adopted the 
following platform : 


We claim that unjust taxation is legalized robbery, and 
in view of the fact that there is talk of laying a 12-mill tax, 
the party asks that a readjustment of the assessable city 
property be made and that the burden of taxation be more 
equally distributed. 


We.ask that property which is now assessed too low to 
be assessed at a fair valuation, and that idle land and large 
estates_pay their just proportion of the city taxes. 

We hoid it to be self-evident that a franchise which is 
valuable to a few citizens of a community is equally val- 
uable to all the citizens of a community, and that such 
values should not be given to the few at the expense of the 
many. 


Hence we protest against granting to private individuals 
or corporations a valuable franchise which is the property 
of the whole community, and demand that in the future all 
such rights be retained and used by the city. 


We demand that as far as practicable the city regain 
control of all public franchises that have been granted in 
the past, and own, control and operate them in the interest 
of the whole people, somewhat as the water-works are now 
managed by the city, to the end that the whole people may 
derive what profitS accrue from earnings or the growth of 
the city and that they may always be under the direct 
coutrol of the citizens and not have the profits go to the 
few, or the management lodged in the hands of men who 
perhaps are strangers to the interest of the city — possibly 
a foreign syndicate. 

We believe eight hours should constitute a day’s labor 
and. recognizing the fact that under the present competitive 
system such a principle of indus ry cannot be adopted by 
private enterprises until its practical workings and social 
benefits have been demonstrated by the whole people, 

We ask that so far as practicable, municipal law be 
enacted similar to United States law on the same subject, 
believing that the whole city can properly introduce meas- 
ures of reform that individuals cannos. 


SECOND NATIONALIST CLUB. 


J. K. Harris of the First Nationalist club of Haverhill, 
delivered an address before the Second Nationalist club 
Sunday evening. His subject was “The Leaven of Right- 
eousness.” Perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
address was the analysis of the spirit of charity as it is 
practiced in a society built on the competitive system, We 
hope to print the paper. 
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Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Arrangements are well under way for the consolidation 
of Atlantic Works and the H. S. Robinson Boiler works of 
East Boston. 


The proposition to engage in municipal lighting has 
twice passed the board of aldermen of Haverhill, and 
should have been voted upon by the citizens at the recent 
municipal election; but, as there had not been a proper 
record fmade of the vote, this technicality prevented such 
action. The board has taken the matter up since election, 
and the vote was unanimous in favor of proceeding under 
the act enabling cities and towns to do their own lighting. 


New York. 


The Christian Union (New York): The Reading com- 
bination, by forcing conservative men to demand that 
state officers be appointed to manage -its roads, has done 
more to popularize public ownership of monopolies in the 
East than all the pamphlets that have been written in a 
dozen years. 


A strong syndicate with a cash capital of $22,000,000 is 
reported to have secured control of the Brooklyn City rail- 
road company which operates about a dozen lines, for 
$10,000,000, and is now negotiating for the Franklin and 
De Kalb avenue lines. If successful the syndicate is to 
reorganize with a stock of $29,000,000. ‘The parties in the 
syndicate are said to be Chris Magee of Pittsburg, the 
Arbuckles, certain Pennsylvania railroad officials, the estate 
of William L. Scott, William C. Whitney, Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., J. & W. Seligman, Belmont & Co., Nathan Phelps 
and the First National bank of New York city. 


Nebraska. 


The Tocsin (Omaha): Were every person’s interests 
entirely mutual, there could be no such things as wrongs or 
lies; it would be as though there were but one person in 
the world, and it requires two or more persons with 
welfares at war to constitute wrong. The reason that 
there is not more wrong in the world is because there is 
not more individualism. Men co-operate by nationalizing 
(mutualizing their interests in) certain blessing of life; 
this reduces wrong. The world grows better as nation- 
alization increases, and worse vice versa. 


Colorado. 


The largest combination ever formed in the state has 
just been consummated. New York capitalists have fur- 
nished the money for the buying and consolidation of the 
Amethyst, New York, Last chance, Hillside, Gold Eagle, 
Cuba and the Hidden Treasure mines; the new company 
is to be called the Amethyst Consolidated and has a 
capital of $10,000,000. 

Ohio. 


A syndicate of New York capitalists is to form a com- 
bination of all the rolling mill and blast furnace properties 
of eight firms in the vicinity of Youngstown. The amount 
of capital will be $7,000,000. 


All the 1ocal wholesale grocers of Columbus have formed 
an incorporated company under the name of the Columbus 
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Its object is to conduct the pur- 


Brokerage company. 
chases of the firms in the combine through one company 
instead of scattering then through local and foreign markets, 
as has been the case heretofore, especia'ly with reference 
to the cigar trade. 


Miscellaneous. 


The leading silversmiths of the country have entered into 
an agreement with each other to protect themselves by 
‘maintaining prices for silver ware; the combination is quite 
similar to the Goldsmith guild of London. It is also pro- 
posed to protect the public by making only sterling silver 
goods, and the work of firms not in the combination will be 
assayed from time to time and if found to be below the 
standard the fact will be promptly advertised to the 
public. The firms entering into the deal have a capital ag- 
gregating $16,000,000. 


The owner of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Linen company’s 
mills finding that their properties were not earning sufii- 
cient dividends, and finding that other linen mills East and 
West were in the same condition, suggested a combination 
of their several interests. Plans are nearly completed for 
the consolidation of various plants with the Minneapolis 
concern, and the bulk of the manufacturing will be carried 
on in that city. 


A trust comprising all the straw paper pulp mills in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, together with enough others to 
embrace one-half of all the concerns in the country has 
been incorporated in New Jersey under the name of the 
Columbus Straw Paper Company. The trust is capitalized 
at $4,000,000, and is for the manufacture of wood-pulp 
ee binders boards, building paper, roofing felt, and like 
goods. 


“Tf the cultivated lands of Nebraska and Kansas,” says 
A. D. Gustin of Kearney, Neb., “were worked with such 
machinery and skill as is used in making steel — the pro- 
duct marketed with the same unity of action — with postal 
system of transit allowing the roads the same average gross 
revenue they now receive, our lands could be capitalized for 
$150 per acre and pay a ten per cent net dividend 19 out 
of every 20 years and furnish grain to the consuming 
world at 15 cents per bushel.” 


The par value of the Chemical bank is $100 a share. It 
is not easy to get at its real value, as it is not quoted, but 
in the recent settlement of an estate a single share was sold 
at auction for $4400. Aud yet a strong effort is being made 
to reduce the tax of one per cent on national bank circula- 
tion. The banking privilege is a lucrative monopoly. 


The Waltham Cold Cut club held its monthly dinner at 
Ancient Order of United Workingmen hall, Monday even- 
ing. There were 43 at the table. 


Foreign. 


The Progressive party of Toronto, Ont., has nominated 
that well-known nationalist, Phillips Thompson, as <candi- 
date for the seat. in the Legislature made vacant by the 
death of a member. The following is the platform on 
which he stands: “The initiative and referendum ; all im- 
portant measures to be submitted to popular voie ; abolition 
of the contract system in public works, and payment of 
union wages on works under public control; abolition of 
grants for immigration; better supervision of factories; 
appropriation of the rental value of land for public pur- 
poses ; public control of public franchises with a view to 
the ultimate nationalization of industry ; payment of alder- 
men, abolition of property qualification, and increased 
powers for municipalities.” Mr. Thomson is in the fight to 
win, and all who would advance the cause of social reform 
connot do better than vote for him and the principles he 
stands for. 
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At Sundown. 
A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Witha 
portrait and eight photogravures. Bound in 
white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Old English Dramatists. 
A book of delightful lectures by JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton, Professor in Harvard University. 
Uuiform with Riverside Lowell, also in 
fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by 
GxorGEe E. Woopsury, Professor of Lit- 
erature in Columbia College. Centenary 
edition, From new plates, and more nearly 
complete and every way desirable than any 
library edition of Shelley previously pub- 
lished. Witha new portrait. 4 vols., crown 
8yvo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 

By Ropotro Lunctranti, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
giving the results of archeological re- 
searches relating to the first five centuries 
of the Christian era and describing the trans. 
formation of the Rome of the Cesars into 
the capital of Christendom. With numer- 
ous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 
a slip cover. 1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and his Friends. 
A delightful concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus ”’ stories and ballads, by JozEL CHAND- 
LER Harris. With 12 excellent full-page 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Mary Washington. 
A book of new and very interesting infor- 
mation about the mother of Washington, by 
Mary VIRGINIA TERHUNE (‘‘ Marion Har- 
land”’’). With a portrait and eight illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Child. 
A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher.’’ 
16mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 

A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by AGNES 
REPPLIER, author of ‘* Books and Men’”’ and 
‘* Points of View.”’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People. 75 cents. 


Japan: 

In History, Folk-Lore and Art. 

A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country and people, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GrirFis, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s 
Empire,” ‘‘ The Lily among Thorns,”’ etc. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


Aladdin in London, 
A'story of marvel, magic and the powers of 
a mysterious ring, by Fercus Hume, author 
of the very popular story, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
a Hangom Cab.” 16mo, $1.25. - 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 
By Rosk Terry Cook. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. This book contains 


** Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with Pro-| 


dence,’’ which has been pronounced the best 
short story ever written in America and 
ten other stories. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, potspwid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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THE 


New England 
Magazine. 


One of the most beautifully illustrated 
Magazines published in America. 


Circulation more than doubled the past year. 

The gain was made solely upon the merits 
of the Magazine. 

No pains or expense are spared to make this 
one of the leading Magazines of the country. 

New Englanders are all over the country, 
and with them you find the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 


It pleases them and what pleases them 
pleases the whole American people. 

The Magazine makes a specialty of New 
England subjects, but much attention is 
always given to subjects of universal interest. 

In range of topics the NEw ENGLAND MAG- 
AZINE has no limit. 

Interesting and beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on the country, from ocean to ocean, are 
constantly being published. 


What Some of the Leading Journals Think of it. 


The New England Magazine has risen 
steadily in character and value and importance 
during the year, and the closing number is 
one of the best that has ever been issued. — 
Boston Herald. 

Not only New England but the whole coun- 
try, should be grateful for the conservation of 
our history in the pages of the New England 
Magazine.— Boston Journal. 


The New England Magazine shows abun- 
dan} reason for existence on local scores.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The New England Magazine is forging ahead 
with bold strokes.— New York World. 
Agenis Wanted. Terms Furnished on Application. 


A sample eopy of the magazine will be sent 
to any address free. 


New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


swe mee @ pratisly MipAmerican Workoan 
‘Faple Guatice @Th ath: GO oy emerq 


An exponent of labor pee. and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world. Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 
Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘‘ Rise of the Working- 
man,” tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition. Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE oF LaBorinvaluable to the student of labor 
affairs. : 
The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.s9 a year. No free copies, 
Two months trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps, 


THE AGE OF LaBor, 
38 and 4o W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK, 

- PRINTS IN SKY TINTS.” 

By Irene E. Jerome, author of ‘‘In a Fair 
Country,” ‘‘Nature’s Hallelujah,” ‘‘ One 
Year’s Sketch Book,”’ ‘‘ Message of the Blue 
Bird,” ‘A Bunch of Violets,’ ‘‘ From an 
Old Love Letter,” ete. Over thirty engray- 
ings on wood, with appropriate selections in | 
poetry and prose. Elegant cover design. 
Bound in English cloth, gilt edges. Size, 
71-8 by 11 1-4in. $3.00. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 

Text and illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
Containing over one hundred views of New 
England scenery and life. Size, 7 1-4 by 
11 1-4 in., gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE FALLOW FIELD. 

Poem by Julia C, R. Dorr. Reproductions of 
charcoal sketches by Zulma DeLacy Steele, 
containing 25 drawings. Size, 8 1-2 by 11 
in. $3.00 

MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Portraits of Children. From life, with appro- 


priate text. Collected by E. Heinrichs. 
Leatherette, $2.00. 


“SUN 


QUABBIN. 

The story of a small town with outlooks upon 
Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 
Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1.'75. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. With portrait and il- 
lustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


THE MISSING MAN. 
By Mary R. P. Hatch, author of ‘The Bank 
Tragedy.”’ Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 
By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘‘ His mar- 
riage Vow,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN- HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 
By Dr, A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of author. 
$1.00. 


SOCIALISM. FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. ; 


By Rey. F. M. Sprague. Cloth, $1.'75. 


BARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDER: 
GROUND JOURNEY. 

By Ingersoll Lockwood, author of ‘‘ Baron 
Trump,’* ‘‘ Giant Boab,” ‘‘ Captain Doppel- 
kop.”’ 26 full-page illustrations by Charles 
Howard Johnson. $2.00. 


THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 24-page illustrations. 
$1.25. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Above is the fifth volume of the Blue and 
the Gray Series. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT ERRANT,. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated: $1.25. 
Above is the third volume of the All-over- 
the-World Series. 


THE CONWAYS. A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By Effie W. Merriman, author of ‘‘ Pards,’ 
‘ A Queer Family,” ‘‘ The Little Millers.” 
$1.25. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR CALENDER [893. 

Entirely new Design in colors by J. Pauline 
Sunter. Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain, tassels and ring. Size, 
41-2 by 51-2in, 50 cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
~—-—() ——— 
Niagara Falls Route. 

Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 

3 am. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 

arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 

First-Ciass FARE, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 

to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 p.m., next evening, only 
one night out. Fare, $18.00, Figsr Ciass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
10.304. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, . Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 


00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 

tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 

and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 

Chicago at 9.30: P.M., next evening, only one 

night out. Fare, $18.00, Firsr CLAss. Has 

Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route: 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 p.m. 
Fare, First Ciass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
3.00 p.m. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 a.m., the second 
morning. Firsr C. Ass Farr, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Fitchburg Depot, 
7.00" p. 7 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


i & MAINE, Ly. Boston via Boston &|> 

Depot, Maine, Concord & Mon- 

ms p.m. treal, Central - Vermont, 

Grand Trunk, Chicago & 

Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 

second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLAss 

FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 

Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’] Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. ; 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 P. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Cltb 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street, 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. 


Read this —it’s for you. 


This machine produces a strong, brilliant 
gas at 75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest. gas for lighting and 
cooking, &e. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Superb Equipment, t, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous punploycee 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, A!- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


With and 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlér and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


_250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover's Leap. 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
9 
“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Tocsin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: It is a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents, Address 

NEw NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” |% 20° fe 


By PROF. PRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


or indeed if you 


=~. 


——$ 0 keep a cow 
This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all you will be interested 


msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 2 
bert Spencer’s “ Justice” and ‘‘Social Statics.” His statements of the Law of Equal Free-| © learn of a new fodder article called 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spenter’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 

belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 5 uffa | O 
answerable argument of this brochure, And those who have brnad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 


Price 15 cents, paper. Address Gl 
"Tue New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. uten 
Considerations proving the immense 
Increase of Wealth Production Feed 


Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 
(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


ITEM S O F WASTE Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 


Ill. 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


MADE OF CORN!! 


RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 
NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


CC 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s Address all correspondence to 
“ Architecture under, Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. General Sales Agents. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 
LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should bé constructed on the principle of the FLUSH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AU'TOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink, 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 

An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and its siphon. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
weight as soon as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. 

Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 
lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, Inasmuch as they 
cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 
Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co, Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
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ONE DOSE WILL CURE EACH CASE. 


To Ward's Rheumatic and 


Liver Pill Company. 


“Last fall I was 
taken ill with my an- 
nual attack of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, which 
has always laid me up 
from 6 to 8 weeks. 
|EUMAT! This time I could not 

LIVER PILLS. raise my hands above 

WARRANTED TO CURE} LEBULh shoulders. I took 
Aosta a!) one dose of Ward’s 
‘ PRICE 50¢ jj Pills, and. the next 
Wj morning rheumatism 
s had dfsappeared. I 
have recommended 
them in as many as 
15 cases and all have received the same ben- 
efit.” E. P. PUSHER, 
Conductor So, Div. B. & M. R.R. 


Simplest, Cheapest and Cleanest method 
of Heating Rooms. 


THE PATENT FALLS HEATER. 


By application of a scientific principle, the 
heat of the lamp is increosed and dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the room, 
making it comfortabie in the coldest 
weather. Can be used over any lamp. 
No opor. In successful use for 
two years. Best of references 
furnished from all sections of 
the country. Dealers find it 
one of their most popular 
and profitable house- 
hold articles. Lib- 
eral terms. 


COR 
neyo 
H. H. CARTER’S 

I have for several years been afflicted with 


muscular rheumatism, and for several months i 
in succession suffered terribly; have been 
treated by physicians and used all the ‘sure 
eures’’ koown, but with no relief. Tast win- 


ter I had an attack: it ieemed worse than ever 
Largest Assortment in Boston of 


and could get no relief until a frfend gave me 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


two of your red and white pills. I took them 
Booklets aud Quotation Calendars, 


when I was experiencing a most severe attack; 
in a few hours the pain had entirely left me 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 
Quaint Novelties in Cards, 


and since that time, now 13 weeks, I have had 
no return. I may not be cured, but for the 

Wired Photograph Racks, 
Silver Sets, Inkstands, 


relief I have received I have no words strong 
enough to express my thankfulness. I have 

Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 
Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 


myself given them to others and always with 
the same good results. Thankfully yours, 


H. 8. PETTES. 
Cambridgeport, July 1, 1892. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY: 


W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colyrado, 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Fuller & Fuller, Chicago, IH., 

Ward Bros., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Raynolds & Churchill, Burlington, Iowa. 
E. S. Ballord & Co , Davenport, ve 
Hornick & Hess Co., Sioux City, ee 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me. 
John W. Perkins & Co., 

Carter, Carter & Kilham, Boston, Mass BS 
Cutler Bros. & Co. 5 
Gilman Bros., 

G. C. Goodwin & Co., Ke 6 

Rust & Richardson,,. ee ee 

Smith, Benedict & Siegemund, Boston, Mass., 
Weeks & Potter Co., Boston, Mass. 

West & Jenney, 

Farrand, Williams & Clark, an oit, Mich., 
Lyman Eliel Drug Co, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn., 
Meyer Bros. Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo., 

a Ls *« St. Louis, Mo. 
Mellier Drug Co., = ra 
Richardson Drug Co., Omaha, Neb., 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N.Y., 
C. N. Crittenton, New York, N. xo 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 

C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse, 

Otto Rauchfuss & Co, Cincinnatti, Ohio., 
Benton, Meyers & Co., Cleveland, qe 
Smith, Kline & French Co., Phila, Pa., 

H, K. ‘Wampole & Co., 

W. R. Warner & Co., ne “ 
Blanding & Blanding, Providence, R. I, 
Chambers, Calder & Co., “ 

Wells & Richardson Drug Co., Burlington, Vt, 
Stewart & Holmes, Seattle, Wash. 


Be. 
= 
SH apn 


ia 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURIRG CO., 


17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


hos 


FINE STATIONERY. 
Engraving, Die Cutting, Card Printing and 
Die Stamping. 


ALL NEW GOODS. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


3 BEACON STREET. 
Call early. Teacher’s cards ready. 


Brown’s Silk Sponge Flannel 
UNDERWEAR. 


$10 for two suits to order. 


0: 


WHY so many of our 
young men are bald. The 
use of oils, too much 
shampooing with alcohol- 
ics,and the constant wear- 
ing of a close hat. Other 
causes I will explain at 
office, 48 Winter st. 


A testimonial worth remembering : 

I have been bald for seven years. Dur- 
ing that time I was treated by 17 of London’s 
most noted experts for total loss of hair. I 
was dismissed from Guy’s and others of Lor.- 
don’s best hospitals as incurable. Dr. J. 
Semmes has treated my head four weeks. My 
head is now covered with healthy hair half an 
inch long. During my seven years’ baldness 
I had a ‘constant pain in my head; my eyes 
were swollen and sore. That has all been re- 
moved by the renewal of my hair. 


It has a local and extended reputa- 
Mr Henry Baker, 
Cury St., Newport, R. I. 


SEMMES’ ELECTRIC HAIR RESTORER 


will produce hair on any bald head; or money 
refunded. Our treatment is practical and in- 
fallible. The E. H. R. is a Root and Herb 
Tonic, perfectly safe to use on children of any 
age. A fertilizer, grower and cleanser of the 
sealp, Dr. Semmes invites chemists, physi- 
cians and all others to iuvestigate this Hair 
Grower. 


48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all druggists, $1 per bottle, 


tion for the relief of rheumatism, and 


as an all-round, agreeable Underwear. 


Every fibre is pure SILK. The aver- 


age weight of a suit is 12 oz. 


Catalogue and samples will be given 


to any person calling at 


19 West St., Boston. 
GEO, S$, BROWN, Manufacturer, 


Readers will please mention 


THE NEW NATION 


in communicating with advertisers, 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


Merchants, It should be In 
Lawyers, The Office, 
Clergymen, The Library, 
Physicians, The Study, 
Everybody The Boudoir, 
needs one. The Lodge Room. 


PRICE, ONLY $15.00. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD BUY THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


No Typewriter can be so easily carried for use on the cars as the WORLD. 
No Typewriter is so simple as the WORLD. 
No Typewriter is so durable as the WORLD. 
No Typewriter can do better work than the WORLD. 


No Typewriter costing less than $50 is so rapid as the WORLD. 


It has less than forty parts and no weak points or concealed parts. It seldom needs repairing, and when it does, 
the parts can he ordered by mail, It is practically indistructable. It always has perfect alignment. {It will write on 


paper of any ordinary width and will copy-press perfectly. It requires no instruction. 
Catalogues, Samples of Work and Testimonials Free. 


STAVII® ny 
BDVIUW 


MANUFACTURED BY 

is 

jae 

The Typewriter Improvement Co,, Ni 


274 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 


164 LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FIRM CAN READ THIS LETTER, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, 


